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Subject:  "NEWS  NOTES  FROM  WASHINGTON. "  Information  from  the  Office  of 
Information,  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Our  Wasnington  correspondent  is  reporting  this  week  some  "brief 
items  of  news  which  she  has  gathered  in  the  course  of  recent  visits  to 
the  various  "bureaus  of  the  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

She  writes:     "Europeans  have  often  called  the  United  States  a 
nation  of  fruit-eaters.     The  latest  fruit-production  figures  reported  "by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  should  certainly  strengthen  that 
European  opinion  of  us.     Por  apparently  we  are  eating  more  fruit  than 
ever  —  considerably  more  than  we  were  10  or  15  years  ago. 


"The  economists  have  been  comparing  fruit  production  in  this 
country  during  the  period  from  1920  to  '25  with  the  period  from  193^ 
to  '35.     And  from  their  figures  I  gather  that  Mr.  Average  American  ate 
160  pounds  of  fruit  a  year  from  1920  to  '25,  but  that  during  the  period 
10  years  later  --  from  '30  to  '  35>  he  has  been  eating  lo8_  pounds  a  year. 
By  the  way,  these  fruit  averages  include  the  seven  important  fruits  ~r 
oranges,  grapefruit,  lemons,  apples,  grapes,  peaches,  and  pears. 

"The  big  increase  in  popularity  during  the  decade  has  come  to 
the  citrus  fruits,  particularly  oranges.     Back  in  the  twenties,  Mr. 
Average  American  was  eating  about  ~}2  pounds  of  citrus  fruits  a  year,  but 
recently  he  has  been  eating  kS  pounds  a  year  —  33  pounds  of  oranges, 
10  pounds  of  grapefruit,  and  5  pounds  of  lemons.     He  is  also  eating  a 
few  more  pears.     As  the  economists  express  it,   the  annual  average  has 
risen  from  8  to  9  pounds  of  pears  per  capita.     But  it  looks  as  if  our 
appetite  for  peaches  has  remained  about  the  same.     Twenty  pounds  of 
peaches  is  the  yearly  per  capita  average  of  both  periods.     On  the  other 
hand,   some  fruits  have  showed  a  decline  in  production.     Apples  have  taken 
the  biggest  drop  —  from  66  to  59  pounds.    And  grapes  have  declined  from 
3^  to  32  pounds.     Also  imports  of  bananas  have  gone  down  a  couple  of 
pounds  —  from  22  to  20. 

"Speaking  of  fruits  that  are  gaining  favor  reminds  me  of  the 
Quetta  nectarine.     Official  explorers  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
brought  the  seeds  of  this  delicious  peachlike  fruit  back  from  India  in 
19C6.     They  planted  the  seeds  at  the  Department's  Introduction  Garden 
at  Chi co,  California.     By  1926  the  nectarine  had  taken  its  place  commer- 
cially —  was  being  sold  in  the  markets  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Just  lately  California  fruit  growers  have  taken  a  special  interest  in 
this  immigrant  fruit. 
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"As  no  doubt  you  know,  the  nectarine  looks  and  tastes  consider- 
ably like  a  peach.     But  it  has  a  smooth  skin  and  dreamy,  white  flesh  with 
red  streaks  near  the  brown  pit  to  which  it  clings.     Its  juiciness, 
moderately  fine  texture,  and  its  firmness,  combined  with  its  mildly 
tart  yet  sweet  flavor  have  made  it  a  favorite  for  eating  fresh.  That 
name  'Quetta  nectarine1   came  from  Quetta  in  India  where  the  plant  explor- 
ers got  the  first  seed  they  brought  to  this  country.     The  nectarine's 
native  land  —  northeast  India  —  is  high,  dry,  and  given  to  great 
extremes  of  temperature.     In  summer  the  temperatures  often  reach  IOC 
degrees  and  in  winter  subzero  weather  is  not  unusual.     The  elevation 
is  5>500  feet,  and  the  average  rainfall  is  only  about  10  inches  with 
none  falling  from  April  to  December.     Though  California  is  still  the 
center  of  the  commercial  production  of  this  fruit,   the  plant  men  say 
that  we  may  in  time  be  growing  nectarines  successfully  as  far  north  as 
Hamburg,   Iowa;  or  Clinton,   Illinois;  or  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  The 
nectarine  will  not  thrive  either  too  far  north  or  south,  however.  Those 
that  were  planted  as  far  north  as  Storrs,  Connecticut,  failed  to  ripen. 
The  plant  men  also  say  that  this  fruit  will  not  thrive  south  of  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia. 

"So  much  for  fruit  news.     Now  news  from  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils.     Chemists  there  have  recently  discovered  what  they  call  'one 
of  nature's  oddities'.     This  is  a  vegetable  oil  similar  to  the  sperm  oil 
of  the  whale.     The  oil  comes  from  the  seed  of  a  greyish-green  shrub  of 
the  far  southwest  that  goes  by  the  name  of  'wild  hazlenut1   or  'sheep  nut' 
or  'goat  nut1.     It  grows  in  lower  California,  Arizona,  and  not  horn  Mexico. 
The  Mexicans  call  the  plant  the  jojoba  (pronounced  ho-ho-bah) .     It  has 
long  been  a  favorite  winter  browsing  plant  for  sheep  because  it  is  an 
evergreen,  and  frequently  dots  the  desert  fringes  of  the  Southwest. 
This  plant  happens  to  be  a  distant  relative  of  the  thickly  branches  box- 
weed.     The  nuts  grow  on  the  female  plants  only.     And  the  curious  oil  comes 
from  the  nuts.     The  chemists  find  that  the  oil  is  really  a  liquid  wax, 
and  they  explain  that  it  contains  unsaturated  acids  and  alcohols  combined 
into  esters. 

"The  nut  itself  is  not  rare.  Por  centuries  the  Indians  of  the 
Southwest  have  relished  these  nuts.  Sven  the  oil,  though  it  has  never 
been  analyzed  by  chemists  before,  has  been  sold  commercially  as  hair  tonic. 

"To  find  a  vegetable  seed  that  will  yield  more  than  50  percent 
of  liquid  wax  is  a  surprise  to  scientists.     But  the  25  pounds  of  nuts 
gathered  at  Sonora,  Mexico,  and  sent  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  extracting  and  testing,  yielded  over  51  percent  of  a  light  yellow  oil, 
and  the  oil  when  tested  proved  to  be  liquid  wax.     It  appears  unusually 
stable,  the  chemists  say.     And  they  report  that  when  they  heated  it  to 
572  degrees  Fahrenheit,   it  showed  no  change  except  a  fading  in  color  from 
the  original  light  yellow  to  clear  white." 

That  concludes  the  news  items  from  the  Department -of-itgri culture 
Saturday-letter. 
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